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MDHATUBE PAINTING 

ON IVORY AND ENAMEL. 

(From " Painting Popularly Explained.") 

6. Patntino on Pottery and Poboelain. — Painting on pot- 
tery usually bears something of the same relation to the more 
delicate enamel painting that water-color bears to miniature 
painting. In onr account of Greek painting some few notices 
of antique vase painting have already been given. Mr. Birch, 
in his learned History of Anient Pottery, tells us that there 
were competitive exhibitions, among other works of art, of clay 
figures, also, and that the method of coloring them was exten- 
sively practised by artists who were solely employed in paint- 
ing statues, bas-reliefs, and other architectural accessories. The 
famous sculptors, Phidias, Polycletus and Myron, did not dis- 
dain to furnish designs of vases for the potters of their time ; 
from which it may reasonably be inferred that some of the 
painters of the figures on these vases also ranked high as artists. 
In almost every age pottery has been a favorite vehicle for the 
display of art. Yet the art of decorative pottery, which is alone 
that with which we are concerned, was entirely lost in Europe 
during the middle ages. The process of the lustrous glazing of 
the Roman pottery appears to have been lost about the third 
century of our era. The first reappearance of the art was in 
Spain, whither the Moorish invaders had carried with them the 
manufacture of the enamelled tiles with which the mosques of 
Persia, Arabia, and the African sea-board were adorned. This 
kind of tile is of a pale clay coated over with an opaqne white 
enamel,* upon which are traced elaborate patterns in various 
colors, chiefly blue and brown, and sometimes iridescent, or 
resembling mother-of-pearl. But this Moorish pottery of Spain 
was by no means confined to tiles, for jars and vases of great 
beanty are known to exist. It appears, however, from a passage 
in the 16th chapter of the second book of the treatise by The- 
ophilus, that in his time the Byzantine Greeks possessed a 
method of decorating pottery both with colors fixed by the 
action of fire (which can be no other than verifiable colors — 
true enamels), and with gold and silver leaf. Damascus was 
the great seat of this as well as other manufactures. Neverthe- 



• A French writer on ceramics (M. Brogniart) remarks that travel- 
lers and archaeologists have often applied the word enamel to the 
different kinds of glazing with which pottery is covered, and have 
thereby created a confusion to which it is important to put an end. 
He shows -the essential difference existing between varnish (vernu), 
enamel, and glaze (eouverte), which, with names seemingly synony- 
mous, offer in reality very different qualities, and are applied to kinds 
of pottery very different in their nature, their manufacture, the man- 
ner in which they are baked, and their character. He calls varnish 
every verifiable, transparent and plumbiferous (prepared from lead) 
coating (enduit), which melts at a low temperature, generally below 
to the baking of the paste ; enamel, an opaque verifiable coating, 
generally stanniferous (prepared from tin)— it is this which covers 
earthenware properly so-called ;— and glaze, a verifiable earthy sub- 
stance, "melting at a high temperature equal to that of the baking of 
the paste. Such is the glazing upon porcelain and several stonewares. 

However desirable it may be to carry out this classification, we 
scarcely know sufficient of ancient pottery to admit of applying it; 
and in respect to the word " enamel," custom has assigned the name 
to the verifiable colors used for painting on glass, as well as to those 
used by the Limousin enaraellers, to the "translucent enamels," and 
even to the vitreous matters used in mosaics ; yet these vitreous 
colors are not always opaque, and may not contain tin. 



less, to the celebrated Italian majolica, universal tradition has 
assigned a Moorish origin. This much is certain, that an 
opaque stanniferous enamel was known to the Arabs of Spain, 
at least from the end of the thirteenth century ; and conse- 
quently more than one hundred years before Lucca della Rob • 
bia produced in Italy his enamelled earthenware bas-reliefs. 

The first introduction of the Moorish pottery into Italy is 
attributed to the following circumstance : The Republic of Pisa, 
after a long siege, conquered in 1115 Nazaredeck, the Mussul- 
man corsair of Majorca : and among the spoils carried back to 
Italy were numerous plates or oacini of the painted Moorish 
pottery. Many of these trophies may still be seen incrusted in 
walls and towers of the Pisan churches, and, indeed, in other 
parts of Italy. It was traditionally believed in Italy that the 
process of manufacture was imported from the same place ; and 
being adopted by the Italian potters, was named majolica, 
after Majorca, the island, whence the original specimens were 
obtained. 

Majolica, heretofore more commonly known in this country 
as " Raphael ware," or " Faenza ware," has always been held 
in some estimation from the universal belief that Raphael him- 
self had, in the outset of his career, condescended to paint plates 
and dishes. During the last few years, although stripped of 
the interest conferred upon it by this reputed association, it has 
met with far more intelligent appreciation, more particularly 
since the exhibition of the Soulages collection. Majolica is now 
recognized as a most important development of industrial and 
decorative art, quite as excellent in its degree as the great works 
of painting and sculpture of the age in which it arrived at per- 
fection, and worthy of imitation by the art-manufacturers of the 
present day. 

In tracing the history of this important description of pottery, 
we find Pesaro was the first place in Italy to improve upon the 
Hispano-Arabic process. Here a method was practised as 
early as 1300 of imparting an iridescent metallic glaze to an 
opaque white enamelling. More than a century after this, 
Lucca della Robbia discovered his stanniferous enamel for appli- 
cation on terra-cotta. After 1450, the Lords of Pesaro gave 
great encouragement to the manufacture of earthenware. The 
productions of this period, which reached considerable perfec- 
tion, are called mezza majolica. There are comparatively few 
specimens ; but the drawing in them is tolerably pure, though 
hard and dry. The outlines of the figures are black or blue, the 
white ground is left for the flesh, and the draperies are colored. 
But the greatest peculiarity is the iridescent metallic lustre, 
and especially a beautiful ruby-red color employed in the dra- 
peries and decorations. This color was subsequently in use at 
Gnbbio in 1618 ; but the secret of its preparation was com- 
pletely lost about thirty years afterward. An iridescent yel- 
low also occurs, which has all the appearance of gold. 

About the middle of the fifteenth centnry the practice of 
artistic pottery had extended to Faenza — whence is derived the 
name of fayence, a name which has been improperly given, to 
all the enamelled earthenware of Italy. The manufacturers of 
Faenza and Florence were the first to cover their pottery with 
a white enamel glaze. Toward the end of the century the 
manufacturers of a nnmber of towns in central Italy — of 
Urbino, Gubbio, Castel-Durante and Pesara— had adopted the 
improvement. This process constitutes true majolic, the ma- 
jolicarfina'. The method of fabrication was simple and rapid ; 
the pieces receiving a vitrescent opaque coating, which entirely 
concealed the dirty color of the paste. The paintings were 
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then executed in verifiable colors, and the fusion of these com- 
pleted the firing. The painters were no longer contented with 
mere decorative paintings of arms, foliage, ornaments, or, at 
most, single figures, but attempted historical subjects and copied 
cartoons furnished for them by painters of reputation. 

From 1530 the art rapidly progressed. A very celebrated 
artist of this time was named Giorgio Andreoli : he signs his 
fine paintings on dishes " M° 6° " (Maestro Giorgio). His 
coloring is extremely rich, and in his works we find the golden 
yellow, the ruby red, and the brilliant iridescent lustre of the 
early majolica. But Guidobaldo II., Duke of TJrbino, was the 
great patron of the ceramic artists. He collected for them a 
large number of original drawings by Raphael and his pupils. 
Some majolica compositions seem evidently to have emanated 
from Raphael himself, though they have neither been painted 
nor engraved. There are also what we should suppose at first 
sight copies of his large well-known works ; but, from differ- 
ences in details, these paintings must have been executed from 
sketches now lost. All this might naturally lead to the belief 
that the great master himself painted in enamel on majolica ; 
but no pieces in which his compositions may be traced bear a 
date before that of his death. 

The majolica painters copied the engravings of Marc Antonio 
as well as drawings by the best masters, but they had also 
original artists of their own, and the art was carried to perfec- 
tion by Orazio Fontana. A short quarter of a century em- 
braced the beginning and the end of the period of highest per- 
fection. From 1560 the art rapidly declined, although the 
processes were imitated with more or less success in other parts 
of Italy. An attempt to revive the manufacture at Pesaro, in 
1763, was unsuccessful. 

It is, of course, not within onr province to describe the 
various kinds of earthenware, the ornaments of which are 
colored reliefs, but which contain no painting strictly speaking; 
that is, painting on a flat surface with shading colors. We 
must, therefore, pass by the fine French fay ence, so mysterious 
and unique in its kind, called Henry II. ware, and also the 
enamelled earthenware now so familiar to us in the form of 
green dishes, bristling all over with contorted eels, snakes and 
reptiles, cray-fish and shells, and the discovery of the fabrica- 
tion of which gave such a romantic color to the life of Bernard 
Palissy. It requires, alsp, only to be remarked of the stone- 
wares of Flanders and Germany, that some specimens have 
polychromatic enamels upon relief. 

Nor need we recall how artificial, or soft porcelain (pdte 
tendre), was first made at St. Cloud: or how Bottcber, in 
Saxony, became a life-long prisoner through his undertaking to 
imitate Oriental porcelain ; how he at length succeeded, through 
the accidental discovery of kaolin, or the white earth, which 
forms'the principal base of true porcelain ; or finally, how this 
natural or true porcelain was at length made at Sevres. For 
the true understanding of ceramic mysteries, are there not such 
books as Marryat's Eittory of Pottery and Porcelain, Mediaval 
and Modern t Suffice it to say, that painters, as well as sculp- 
tors, were engaged to bring the Saxon porcelain (or, as it is 
called, " Dresden china ") to perfection, and that the still more 
artistic porcelain of Sevres, especially the costly " old Sevres," 
with its beautiful lieu de roi t and rose Dubarry grounds, has 
been ornamented with paintings by some of the best miniature 
painters of France. 

7. Glass Painting. — Some account of glass painting (pro- 
perly so called), which is believed to have originated from the 



tenth to the twelfth century, will be necessary, before directing 
our attention to fresco and the improved oil painting of the' 
Van Eycks, in order to give a complete view of the applications 
of painting in the later middle ages. 

Stained glass must not be confounded with painted glass. 
In stained glass the coloring is not superficial, bnt pervades the 
substance of the glass, and is obtained by mixing metallic oxides 
with the glass in a state of fusion. The art of joining small 
pieces of stained glass together, so as to form a colored design 
or species of transparent mosaic, was, it is believed by many, 
practised in classical times. Although, however, panes of glass 
and window-frames have been found at Pompeii and Rome, 
and although the ancients were perfectly acquainted with the 
art of coloring glass, as is evident from the Portland and other 
vases, yet the fragments of 1 ancient window-glass hitherto dis- 
covered are all white. But in the first ages of Christianity, 
when the ancient basilicas were converted into Christian tem- 
ples, it is certain that the windows of these new churches were 
adorned with stained glass. Nevertheless, throughout the dark 
ages, it is equally certain that windows of any kind were far 
from common, even for churches. A window filled with slabs 
of a transparent kind of alabaster is still preserved in the church 
of St. Miniato at Florence ; which was built in the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century. The use of glass windows in 
private houses was extremely limited during the middle ages. 
In France they were not employed till the close of the four- 
teenth century, and then very rarely ; while in England they 
were not in common use till the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
The ordinary substitutes were parchment and linen ; and in 
France, paper, rendered more transparent by oil or grease, was 
much employed in domestic architecture, even at a late period. 

The brilliancy of the early glass mosaics would naturally 
induce a wish to trace upon them figures and subjects. The 
origin of painting on glass is, however, involved in obscurity. 
There are no existing specimens to which can be assigned with 
certainty an earlier date than that of the eleventh century ; but 
Mrs. Merrifield tells us * that mention is made in 949 of " a por- 
trait of King Constantino (VII.), admirably executed on stained 
glass." The earliest painted glass in York Cathedral was exe- 
cuted about 1200. 

The first attempts at glass painting were made _by forming 
pieces of stained glass into figures, and painting the shadows of 
the draperies and other parts with a brush and a vitrifiable or 
enamel black, reddish, or bistre color, which was fixed in the 
furnace. The painted windows of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are all executed in this way, and have in other respects 
a general resemblance. The ground of the window consisted 
of mosaic work, arranged in squares or lozenge-shaped com- 
partments, and filled with quatrefoils, trefoils, and other orna- 
ments. . Over this were symmetrically distributed little medal- 
lions of various forms, containing painted historical subjects, 
the whole design being snrrounded with borders of varied pat- 
terns. The subjects of the medallions are taken from the 
legendary history of saints more frequently than from the Old 
or the New Testament. The principal outlines of the designs, 
both of the medallions and the grounds, are formed by the lines 
of lead nsed for holding the different pieces of glass together. 
Subsequently, the little medallions were replaced by isolated 
figures of a larger size, on a mosaic background. These win- 
dows have a pure decorative character, invariably harmonizing 

* Ancient Practice, etc. Introduction, p. lxxxii 
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with the architectural effect of the edifice to which they belong. 
And, notwithstanding the general brilliancy of the colors, from 
the pieces of glass being rarely plain, these windows shed a 
very impressive " dim religions light." 

This kind of semi-painting— for it is to be remembered that 
the local colors were given by the several pieces of various 
colored glass — was afterward superseded by painting on glass, 
in the fullest signification of the words. This, however, was 
executed in various ways. Sometimes the colors were diluted 
with a tempera medium, namely, white of egg ; and sometimes 
they were mixed with oil, and afterward varnished in both 
cases. One of the earliest applications in Italy of transparent 
oil colors was for this painting on glass. 

But the varnish did not long protect the paintings executed 
by either of these methods against the action of damp and sun- 
light. Vitrifiable colors were, therefore, introduced, and from 
time to time increased in number, till the glass painters of the 
middle of the fifteenth century were enabled to give up entirely 
glasses stained in the mass, and to paint upon a single piece of 
white glass with enamel-colors laid upon one or both surfaces, 
the glass answering the same purpose as wood or canvas in oil 
painting. This, then, was enamel painting on glass; the colors 
were true enamels, colored by metallic oxides ; the vehicle was 
a vitreous compound, or " flux ;" and the painting was fixed 
upon the glass, and incorporated with it by firing the plate of 
glass in a furnace. 

The invention of this glass enamelling has been ascribed to 
the Flemings or Germans ; but Le Yieil, a celebrated French 
writer on glass, claims the honor for France, giving it as his 
opinion that the origin of painting on glass properly speaking, 
took its rise in that country in the eleventh century. From 
the celebrity of the glass works at Murano, it might be sup- 
posed that the Venetians would have excelled in the art of 
painting on glass; but this has not been the case. The art 
was but little practised by them, and the glass manufactured 
at Murano was found too opaque for this purpose. The art 
has, however, been practised in other parts of Italy, and Vasari 
has given a lengthened description of it ; but it appears that 
the Italians procured their colors (tmalti) from Germany, and 
if they did not thence obtain their glass, they sometimes em- 
ployed German glass makers, or Italians who had been in Ger- 
many. The glass, for example, in the windows of the Duomo 
of Florence, which were painted by the famous Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti, was made by a Tuscan who had learned the art in Lubeck, 
contrary to Vasari's assertion that the glass was Venetian. 
The most distinguished painter on glass of the fifteenth century, 
in Italy, was a native of Ulm in Germany, Beato Giacomo da 
TJlrao. The discovery of the art of staining glass a transparent 
yellow with silver has been ascribed to Van Eyck ; but it is 
attributable with greater reason to this Fra Giacomo. Another, 
also, and the greatest of all the artists who practised painting 
on glass in Italy, was not a native — as, indeed, is imported by 
his name, Gnglielmo de Marcillat — that is to say, if the usual 
interpretation of this name, as " William of Marseilles," is cor- 
rect, of which, however, Mrs. Merrifield shows there is some 
doubt ; at all events, there is no doubt he was a Frenchman. 
Vasari. mentions the great dexterity of Gnglielmo in applying 
different colors to the same piece of glass. This was effected 
by using a white glass coated or cased with red ; certain parte 
of the red glass, which formed the local color of the draperies, 
were ground away, and in these parts new layers of glass, 
variously colored, were introduced, which were fixed by firing 
under the muffle. 



In the fourteenth century the glass painters already began to 
copy nature with some success. The light and shade become 
more vigorous, and the flesh, instead of being represented by 
violet-tinted glass, as in the oldest specimens, is painted on 
white glass with a reddish-grey color. The pieces of glass are 
larger, the strips of lead are placed at wider intervals, large 
single figures occupying a whole window become more common, 
and these figures are placed under elaborate canopies, and on a 
plain blue or red, instead of mosaic ground. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century the tendency of 
the artists to produce individual works is more and more ob- 
servable. " The decorations which, like frames, surround the 
figures and subjects, and which always are borrowed from the 
architecture of jthe time, are increased from day to day, and 
present a great complexity of lines and ornaments, which have 
often a very beautiful effect. During the greater part of the 
fifteenth century, the legends painted upon the phylacteries ex- 
plain the subjects most commonly by a verse of Scripture. The 
blue or red hangings introduced behind the figures are of 
damasked stuffs of great richness. Borders are rare, and when 
found consist of branches of rather meagre foliage, painted 
upon long strips of glass. The artists make frequent use of 
grisailles, which admit a great deal of light into the edifices, 
but produce none of those fine effects of the old colored mo- 
saics. In the second half of the fifteenth century, buildings 
and landscapes in perspective were first introduced.. 

" In the sixteenth century artists showed great skill in pro- 
ducing graceful compositions, depth of background, trees, fruits 
and flowers. Claude, Bernard Palissy, Guillaume, Jean Cousin, 
Pinaigrier, and many others distinguished themselves in this 
style of painting, and produced works of great correctness of 
drawing and remarkable execution. But the era of glass paint- 
ing was at an end. From the moment that it was attempted 
to transform an art of purely monumental decoration into an 
art of expression, its intention was perverted, and this led of 
necessity to its ruin. The resources of glass painting were 
more limited than those of oil, with which it was unable to 
compete. From the end of the sixteenth century the art was 
in its decline, and toward the middle of the seventeenth was 
entirely given up." * 

In Germany and Switzerland, from the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, painted glass was very much used in the decora- 
tion of private houses as well as for religious purposes. There 
has been an attempt of late years to revive the art of painting 
on glass, both at home and abroad ; but too often we find the 
misconception of its proper function alluded to -above. In the 
window, for example, from Milan, in the Great Exhibition of 
1861, the chiaroscuro was so powerfully expressed, that some 
of the shadows were quite opaque, which can scarcely be 
allowed as a legitimate effect, whatever the abstract merits as a 
work of art, in an object primarily intended for the transmission 
of light, t The colors of modern glass appear, also, compara- 

* Labarte. Illustrated Handbook, etc., pp. 74 and 76. 
_ f The largest specimen of modern glass painting executed in 
England was a gorgeous picture exhibited at No. 16 Oxford street, 
in 1830. 

The subject was the " Tournament of the Field of Cloth-of-Gold," 
between Henry Till, and* Francis I., at Ardres ; the last tourney, 
June 26, 1620 ; painted by Thomas Wilmshurst (the horses by Wood- 
ward), from a sketch by R. T. Bone. This window was 432 square 
feet, or 18 by 24 feet ; and consisted of 360 pieces, fitted into metal 
astragals, falling with the shadows, so that the whole picture ap- 
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tively poor ; but- may not this be partly the result of age, as 
well as manufacture or method of painting ? We all know the 
purifying as well as the bleaching effect of light ; and may we 
not reasonably suppose that, during the long ages the old glass 
has been permeated and saturated by floods of sunlight, that 
the colors have been chastened, purified, and exalted in bril- 
liancy '( 

ARTIST BIOGRAPHY. 

{From the new American, d/uk>p<sdia.) 

John Frederick Kensett, wa? born in Cheshire, Conn., 
March 22d, 1818. He studied engraving under Alfred Daggett, 
of New York, and for several years executed vignettes for bank 
notes, occasionally attempting painting as a recreation. In 
1840 he visited England, and about 1845 resigned the burin to 
take up painting. In the spring of the same year he exhibited 
in the Royal Academy, London, his first picture, a distant view 
of Windsor Castle, the purchase of which by a prize-holder of 
the London Art Union, encouraged him to persevere in his new 
profession. He subsequently passed two winters in Borne, send- 
ing home occasionally pictures of Italian scenery, several of 
which became the property of the American Art Union. His 
" View on the Anio " and " Shrine," exhibited at the Academy 
of Design in New York, in 1848, first brought him prominently 
before the public, and established his reputation. After an ab- 
sence of about seven years he returned to America, and settled 
in New York, where he has since resided, in the active prac- 
tice of his profession. He has produced many representations 
of American scenery under various aspects, those in which 
rocks, trees, or water are prominent features, being among his 
most characteristic and successful works. The mountainous 
regions of New England and New York, the rivers and lakes 
of the middle States, and the sea-shore, have furnished him 
with frequent subjects ; and among his most popular works are 
his " View of Mt. Washington from North Conway," (1849) ; 
"Franconia Mountains," (1853); "October Day in the White 
Mountains," (1855) ; " Hudson Eiver, from Fort Putnam," 
(1856) ; " Falls of the Bashpish," " Sunset on the Coast," 
(1858) ; " Eagle. Cliff, Manchester, Mass.," (1859) ; " Sunset on 
the Adirondacks," (1860) ; views on the Genesee and Hudson 
rivers, and Lake George, and several taken in the vicinity of 
Newport, E. I. In 1859 he was appointed a member of the 
National Art Commission having the direction of the ornamen- 
tation of the Capitol at Washington, and the superintendence 
of the works of art deposited there. In 1848 he was elected 
an associate, and 1849, a member of the National Academy of 
Design. 

Louis Lang, an American artist, was born in Waldsee, Wur- 

peared an entire sheet of glass. It was exhibited in a first-floor 
room, decorated in the taste of the time of Henry VIII. The pic- 
ture was composed from the details of Hall's Chronicle, and contained 
upward of 100 life-size figures (40 portraits, mostly after Holbein) : 
including the two queens, Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, and the Countess 
of Cbateaubriant ; Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; Queen Mary, 
Dowager of France ; the ill-fated Duke of Buckingham, etc. The 
gorgeous assemblage of costume, gold and jewels, waving plumes, 
glittering arms, velvet, ermine aud cloth-of-gold, with heraldic em- 
blazonry, picturesquely managed. The work cost the artist £3000. 
On the night of Jan. 31, 1832, the house was destroyed in an acci- 
dental fire, and with it the picture ; not even a sketch or study was 
saved, and the property was wholly uninsured. — Curiosities of Lon~ 
<*>», p. 271 



temburg, March 29, 1814. His father, who was a historical 
painter, destined him for the musical profession ; but his own 
tastes were for painting, and he finally determined to devote 
himself to that art, and during the illness of his father aided in 
the support of his family by painting carriages, designing monu- 
ments, and decorating churches. He continued at the same 
time to perform in the choir of the cathedral. At sixteen years 
of age, he executed likenesses in pastel with considerable suc- 
cess, and during a residence of four years on the Lake of Con- 
stance, he painted nearly one thousand portraits in pastel and 
oil. He went in 1834 to Paris, and subsequently established 
himself in Stuttgart. About 1838 he came to America, and 
settled temporarily in Philadelphia. In 1841 he went to Italy, 
and spent five years studying in Venice, Bologria, Florence, and 
Rome. In 1845 he returned to America, taking up his resi- 
dence in New York, and for two years employed himself in tho 
decoration of interiors, and in modelling plaster figures for 
ornamental purposes. In 1847 he again visited Rome, and re- 
mained there two years, returning to New York in 1849, where he 
has since resided. His pictures embrace a wide range of subjects. 
Emanuel Leutze, an American painter, was born in Gmund, 
Wurtemberg, May 24, 1816. His parents emigrated in his in- 
fancy to Philadelphia, where his youth was passed. It was 
while attending at the sick-bed of his father that he first at- 
tempted drawiDg, to beguile his leisure moments. The talent 
thus developed was assiduously cultivated, and he soon ac- 
quired facility in taking likenesses, and even projected a plan 
of publishing in Washington portraits of eminent American 
statesmen, which,* however, met with little encouragement. 
His first decided success in painting was a picture represent- 
ing an Indian gazing at the setting sun, which procured him so 
many orders that in 1841 he was enabled to carry into effect a 
long cherished desire to study his art abroad. He proceeded 
at once to Dttsseldorf, and became one of the pupils of Leasing, 
under whom he made rapid progress. His first work in Europe, 
" Columbus before the Council of Salamanca," was purchased by 
the Dttsseldorf Art Union ; and a subsequent work, representing 
Columbus in chains, procured him the medal of the Brussels Art 
Exhibition ; it afterward became the property of the New York 
Art Union. In 1843, he studied the works of Cornelius and Kaul- 
bach, at Munich, and finished while there, his " Columbus before 
the Queen." He next visited Venice and Rome, making careful 
studies of Titian and Michael Angelo, and after a lengthened 
tour in Italy, returned in 1845 to Dttsseldorf, where he mar- 
ried, and took up his residence. He thenceforth devoted him- 
self principally to historical subjects, in the execution of which 
he adhered to the manner of the Dttsseldorf school. Among 
his best works, besides those enumerated, are the " Landing of 
the Norsemen in America," "Cromwell and his Daughter," 
"The Court of Queen Elizabeth," "Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn," "The Iconoclast," etc., some of which are of large 
dimensions. In the United States, where his paintings are 
widely disseminated, he is best known by a series illustrating 
striking events in the war of the Revolution, of which the 
most important are, "Washington crossing the Delaware," 
" Washington at Monmouth," " Washington at the Battle of 
Monongahela," "News from Lexington," " Sergeant Jasper," 
and " Washington at Princeton," the last being one of his 
latest and most popular works. The '• Washington crossing the 
Delaware " has been engraved. In 1859, after an absence of 
many years, he returned to the United States, where he now 
resides. 



